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(Continued. ) 


XVI. JOHN MACLEOD, known among his own countrymen as 
“Tan Breac,’ or Speckled John, was served heir in special to 
his brother on the 11th of August, 1664, and infeft in the estates 
of the family held of the Crown on a precept from Chancery, and 
in Glenelg, on a precept of clare constat, from the subject superior 
at the same time. John Breac, one of the most popular of the 
Macleods, was, according to his contemporaries, a model 
Highland Chief. His good qualities of head and heart are com- 
memorated in the songs of his country. He kept a bard, harper, 
piper, and fool at his residence of Dunvegan Castle, all of whom 
were most liberally provided for, and treated with all the respect 
and consideration due to them in those days. His bard was the 
famous Mairi Nighean Alastair Ruaidh, whom he had recalled 
from her banishment in Mull. To his second son Norman, who 
afterwards succeeded John’s brother, Roderick, as Chief of the Clan, 
she composed her famous “ Cronan,” one of the best and most 
peculiar poems in the Gaelic language. In another of her com- 
positions Mary says that she nursed five Chiefs of the Macleods 


and two Lairds of Applecross. She is said to have died in 1693, 
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at the great age of 105, in the same year in which died her 
favourite Chief, John Breac Macleod, of whom we now write.* 

John’s harper was the famous C/arsair Dall, Roderick Morrison, 
the son of an Episcopalian minister in the Island of Lewis, born, 
brought up, and educated as a gentleman ; and Macleod always 
treated him as such. He is said to have been the last man in the 
Highlands who possessed the combined talents of poet and harper 
and composer of music in an eminent degree. Of his musical 
attainments no specimens have been preserved from which we 
can, in the present day, judge of his merits, but several of his 
poems have been preserved, and they conclusively prove that he 
possessed poetical talents of a very high order. 

John Mackenzie explains how Rory the Harper became 
acquainted with Macleod, and the manner in which he was after- 
wards treated by that genuine Highland Chief. Morrison’s 
superiority as a musician, Mackenzie says, and his respectable 
connexions, served him as a pass-word to the best circles in the 
North. He was carressed and idolized by all who could appreciate 
his minstrelsy. Induced by the fame of his fellow-harpers in 
Ireland, he visited that country. On his return to Scotland he 
called at all the baronial residences in his way. The nobility and 
gentry of Scotland were at the time paying Court to King James 
at Holyrood Palace. The harper wended his way thither, and 
during that visit to the Scottish Capital, ‘‘he met with that sterling 
model of a Highland chieftain, John Breac Macleod of Harris,” 
who at once eagerly engaged him as his family harper. During 
the Harper’s stay in Dunvegan Castle, he composed several 
beautiful tunes and songs, and among the rest that fascinating 
melody known as “ Fei/l nan Crann,” which originated out of the 
following incident: Roderick, sitting one day by the kitchen fire, 
chanced to let drop the key of his harp in the ashes, and he began 
to rake among the cinders with his fingers to pick it up, when 
Macleod’s wife, a daughter of Sir James Macdonald of Sleat, 
entered the room and asked one of the servants “‘ Ciod e tha dhith 





= John Mackenzie, in the ‘‘ Beauties,” says that she was born as early as 1569, 
but this is impossible, from what we know of her after-life. Mackenzie is unfortun- 
ately inaccurate in almost all he says regarding her and those to whom she composed 
her poems, There was no “Sir Tormod ” Chief in her day, or, indeed, any Macleod 
Chief of that name. 
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air Ruairidh”? (What is it that Rory seeks?) The maid 
replied, “ Tha a chrann ; chaille’san luath e—(His key ; he lost it in 
the ashes.”) Ma ta feumair crann eile ’'cheannach do Ruairidh, 
(Then another key must be bought for Rory), replied the lady : 
when the gifted minstrel, availing himself of the more extended 
meaning of the word crann, forthwith composed the tune “cloth- 
ing it in the words of side-splitting humour,” and at the same 
time representing all the kitchen maids as ransacking all the 
shops in the kingdom to procure for him his lost crann, or key. 

Soon after this the celebrated minstrel must have left Dunvegan, 
for shortly after we find him occupying the farm of Totamor, in 
Glenelg, which his patron, whose property Glenelg then was, 
granted to him rent-free. He remained there until he was re- 
moved by John Breac’s successor; and many of his best musical 
and poetical pieces were there composed. 

The harper “was fondly attached to his patron, whose fame 
he commemorated in strains of unrivalled beauty and excellence. 
The chieftains of the Clan Macleod possessed, perhaps, greater 
nobleness of soul than any other of the Highland gentry; but it 
must be observed that they were peculiarly successful in enlisting 
the immortalising strains of the first poets in their favour—our 
author [the harper] and their own immortal Mary. Rory’s elegy 
on John Breac Macleod, styled ‘Creach na Ciadain,’ is one of 
the most pathetic, plaintive, and heart-touching productions we 
have read, during a life half-spent amid the flowery meadows of 
our Highland Parnassus. After deploring the transition of Mac- 
leod’s virtues, manliness, and hospitality from the earth, he breaks 
forth in sombre forebodings as to the degeneracy of his heir, and 
again luxuriates in the highest ingredients of a Lament. ‘ Oran 
Mor Mhic-Leoid, in which the imaginative powers of the minstrel 
conjure up scenes of other days, with the vividness of reality, is a 
masterpiece of the kind. It comes before us in the form of a 
duet, in which Echo (the sound of music), now excluded, like 
himself, from the festive hall of Macleod, indulges in responsive 
strains of lamentation that finely harmonise with the poignancy of 
of our poet’s grief.”"* This last-named song was composed after the 





* The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry and Lives of the Highland Bards. By John 
5 y 
Mackenzie, pp. 85-86, 
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Harper was ejected from his farm in Glenelg by John Breac’s suc- 
cessor, and while he was on his way back to take up his residence 
in his native Island of Lewis. 

During Macleod’s life, Morrison praised his excellent quali- 
ties in splendid verse. In “ Oran Mor Mhic-Leoid,” already re- 
ferred to, the Echo, answering the harper, draws the following 
contrast between the inhospitable and degenerate days which fol- 
lowed on the death of John Breac and the splendid Highland 
style kept up during his life. The Echo says— 


‘* Tha Mac-talla fo ghruaim. 
Anns an talla ’m biodh fuaim a cheoil ; 
’S ionad taghaich nan cliar, 
Gun aighear, gun mhiagh, gun phoit ; 
Gun mhire, gun mhuirn, 
Gun iomracha dli nan corn; 
Gun chuirm, gun phailteas ri daimh, 
Gun mhacnus, gun mhanran beoil. 


**°S mi Mac-talla bha uair 
’G eisdeachd fathrum nan duan gu tiugh ; 
Far ’m bu mhuirneach am béus, 
’N am cromadh do’n ghrein ’san t-sruth ; 
Far am b’ fhoirmeal na seoid, 
’S iad gu h-oranach, ceolmhor, cluth ; 
Ged nach faicte mo ghnuis, 
Chluinnt’ aca ’s an Din mo ghuth. 
*°’N am eiridh gu moch, 
Ann san teaghlaich, gun spréc, gun ghruaim ; 
Chluinnte gleadhraich nan dos, 
’S an céile na cois o’n t-suain ; 
*Nuair a ghabhadh i lan, 
’Si gun cuireadh os n-aird na fhuair, 
Le meoir fhileanta, bhinn, 
’S iad gu ruith-leumach, dionach luath.” 


John Breac Macleod had set about repairing and adding to his 
ancient castle of Dunvegan, but he was not able to execute his 
plans. Thinking, however, when he began, that he should live 
long enough to finish his designs, he had a Latin inscription, 
composed by the parish minister, cut on a stone fixed in the 
building, of which the following is an English translation :— 

“John Macleod, Lord of Dunvegan, Harris, and Waternish, 


etc., united in marriage to Flora Macdonald, restored in the year 
of the vulgar era, 1686, his Tower of Dunvegan, long the very 
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ancient abode of his ancestors, which had fallen utterly into 
decay.” 


He appears to have been expected to join Dundee and the 
other leaders of the Highland Clans in 1689, when they met in 
convention in Lochaber before marching South to meet General 
Mackay at the battle of Killiecrankie ; but John Macleod kept 
out of that movement, as his successors afterwards kept out of the 
Risings of 1715 and 1745 on behalf of the Stuarts. That 
he was believed to be favourably disposed in 1689 to James 
II. is clear from the following letter addressed to him by 
Viscount Dundee, from Moy, in Lochaber, on the date which it 
bears— 


‘* For the Laird of Macleod. 

** Moy, Jun. 23, 1689, 

“ Sir,—Glengarry gave me an account of the substance of a letter he received from 
you: I shall only tell you that, if you hasten not to land your men, I am of opinion 
you will have little occasion to do the King great service ; for, if he land in the West 
of Scotland, you will come too late, as I believe you will think yourself by the news 
I have to tell you. The Prince of Orange has written to the Scottish Council not to 
fatigue his troops any more by following us in the hills, but to draw them together in 
a body to the, West ; and, accordingly, several of the forces that were in Perthshire 
and Angus are drawn to Edinburgh, and some of Mackay’s regiments are marched 
that way from him. . . . . . Some of the French fleet has been seen amongst 
the islands, and hath taken the Glasgow frigates. The King being thus master of 
sea and land, hath nothing to do but bring over his army, which many people fancy 
is landed already in the West. He will have little to oppose him there, and will 
probably march towards England, so that we who are in the greatest readiness will 
have [enough] ado to join him. I have received by Mr. Hay a commission of 
Lieutenant-General, which miscarried by Breidy. I have also received a double of a 
letter miscarried by Breidy to me, and a new letter, dated the 18th of May; both 
of which are so kind that I am ashamed to tell. He counts for great services, which 
I am conscious to myself that I have hardly done my duty. He promises not only 
to me, but to all that will join, such ranks of favour, as after ages shall see what 
honour and advantage there is in being loyal. He says, in express terms, that his 
favours shall vie with our loyalty. He hath, by the same letters, given full power 
of Council to such Councillors here as shall be joined in the King’s service, and 
given us power, with the rest of his friends, to meet in a;Convention, by his authority, 
to counteract the mock Convention at Edinburgh, whom he hath declared traitors, 
and commanded all his loyal subjects to make war against them, in obedience to 
which I have called all the clans. Captain of Clanranald is near us these several 
days ; the Laird of Barra is there with his men. I am persuaded Sir Donald [of 
Sleat] is there by this. Maclean lands in Morven to-morrow, certain. Appin, 
Glencoe, Lochiel, Glengarry, Keppoch, are all ready. Sir Alexander [Maclean of 
Otter] and Largie have been here with their men all this while with me, so that I 
hope we will go out ot Lochaber about three thousand. You may guess what we 
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will get in Stratherrick, Badenoch, Athole, Mar, and the Duke of Gordon’s lands, 
besides the loyal shires of Banff, Aberdeen, Mearns, Angus, Perth, and Stirling, 
I hope we will be masters of the North, as the King’s army will be of the South. I 
had almost forgot to tell you of my Lord Breadalbane, who, I suppose, will now 
come to the fields. Dunbeath, with two hundred horse and eight hundred foot, are 
said to be endeavouring to join us. My Lord Seaforth will be in a few days from 
Ireland to raise his men for the King’s service. Now, I have laid the whole business 
before you ; you will easily know what is fit for you todo. All I shall say further 
is, to repeat and renew the desire of my former letter, and assure you that I am, Sir, 
you most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) ** DUNDIE.” 
‘* You will receive the King’s letter to you.” 


Macleod, however, did not join Dundee at this time in Lochaber, 
or afterwards at the battle of Killiecrankie, fought on the 27th of 
July following. Though Macleod did not follow Dundee in 1689, 
King James continued to hope that he might still join the 
Royalists, and in May of the following year addressed a letter 
to him in the following terms :— 


** JAMES R. 

‘*Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. Our former letters to you show 
the entire confidence we had in you, and we are glad to find by the resolutions, 
Sir Donald Macdonald assures us, you had taken of joining our forces when we 
ourselves or our entirely beloved natural son, the Duke of Berwick, came there, that 
we were not mistaken in the judgment we made of you. But, considering that our 
affairs are already so far advanced that our enemies are not in a condition to under- 
take anything considerable against us, or hurt any of our friends, especially such as 
are at that distance that you are from them, we do expect that, having as great 
security as any other, you should join the rest of the Clans with all the men you 
can raise, whenever the officer commanding-in-chief our forces shall there require it. 
This is not a time for any man to make conditions for himself, or consult barely his 
own private interest, and for our part, as we never did not press any of our subjects 
to expose themselves in vain, so we shall reckon on no man’s loyalty that will run no 
hazard for the Common Good, when so fair a prospect of success presents itself, with 
so little danger. We are sure you wish your country and posterity too well not to 
contribute all you can to its liberty, and if you all unanimously join, we cannot see 
how you can fail of being the glorious instrument of it, which we wish you may be, 
and so wish you heartily farewell. Given at our Court, at Dublin Castle, the 29th 
day of May, 1690, and in the sixth year of our reign.” 

‘* To our trusty and well-beloved Macleod.” 

[Signed with the Royal Seal. ] 


James despatched several letters to the Highland chiefs from 
Ireland during this year, mostly through Sir Donald Macdonald of 
Sleat, who had taken the lead among those who determined to hold 
out in the King’s interest. The letter to Macleod was found 
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among the Macdonald papers, and it is supposed Sir Donald 
knew that it was quite useless to forward it to Macleod. Its 
imperious tone was not calculated to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the Chief of a clan who felt how little its services and 
terrible their losses at the battle of Worcester, little more than a 
generation before, had been appreciated or acknowledged after 
the Restoration. Indeed this strong feeling of disappointment is 
sufficient to account for the fact that the Macleods never after 
fought, under their Chief, in any of the Stuart Risings. 

John married Florence, second daughter of Sir James Mac- 

donald, ninth of Sleat, with issue— 

1. Roderick, his heir and successor. 

2. Norman, who succeeded his brother Roderick as Chief of 
the clan. 

3. William, who died at Glasgow, unmarried. 

. Isabel, who married Robert Stewart of Appin. 
. Janet, who married Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, 
with issue. 

6. Julian, who married Sir Alan Maclean, third Baronet of 
Morven, with issue, Sir John Maclean, fourth Baronet, 
who carried on the succession, and fought, at the head 
of his clan, with Dundee at the battle of Killiecrankie ; 
and again at Sheriffmuir, in 1715, under the Earl of 
Mar. 

John Breac Macleod died on the Wednesday of Easter week,* 

in 1693, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XVII. RODERICK MACLEOD, whose character seems to have 
realised all the gloomy forebodings of the bards, harpers, and 
others who had the interests and continued reputation of the 
family for ancient hospitality and warlike renown ‘at heart. In 
Oran Mor MhicLeoid, already quoted, his degeneracy from these 
high qualities, in this and other respects, are severely animad- 
verted upon by Roderick Morrison, his father’s family harper and 
bard, many of the verses being of-so uncomplimentary a 
character, and so unsuitable for ears polite, that John Mackenzie 
did not print them in Zhe Beauties of Gaelie Poetry; but after 
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* See ‘* Greach-na-Ciadain, 12th stanza, Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, p. 21. 
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stating that John Breac Macleod, Roderick’s father, was one of 
the last chieftains who had in his retinue a bard, a piper, and a 
fool—allexcellently and most liberally provided for, he says that, 
“after his death Dunvegan Castle was neglected by his son 
Roderick, and the services of these functionaries dispensed with 
fo make room for grooms, gamekeepers, factors, dogs, and the 
various etceteras of a fashionable English establishment. We here 
beg the reader to note,” he continues, “that we have not said 
Rory was an English gentleman, but only hinted that he aped 
the manners of one. Eight stanzas of this song are omitted, as 
we think their insertion would be an outrage on the reader’s sense 
of propriety."* We have not discovered anything which, as a 
Highland Chief, can be recorded to his credit. 

He married in February, 1694, Lady Isabel Mackenzie, 
third daughter of Kenneth, third Earl of Seaforth by Isabel, 
daughter of Sir John Mackenzie of Tarbat, and sister of George, 
first Earl of Cromarty, without issue. She married, as her second 
husband, Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochnell, with issue. Roderick 
Macleod died in August, 1699, when he was succeeded by his 
next brother. 





* Some of the omitted verses, and several others, have since been published in 
the Zransactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness for this year, in a paper con- 
tributed by Mr. Colin Chisholm. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS—THEIR SOCIAL 
AND LITERARY HISTORY—1775-1832. 





[By PRovosT MACANDREW.] 
THERE was a common idea in the Lowlands and in England at 
this time that our ancestors were a rude and barbarous, and even 
savage people, but no idea could be more mistaken. The better 
classes lived in great comfort; they had, as a rule, houses of two 
stories, and if they wanted some of the appliances and conveni- 
ences of life which were to be obtained in cities and more popu- 
lous places, their mode of life was neither rude nor inelegant, 
while in culture and refinement of manners the Highland gentle- 
man was certainly the equal of his southern neighbour. The 
domestic economy was of course suited to the outward circum- 
stances; the farm supplied, as Mrs. Grant of Laggan says, all that 
was absolutely necessary for life. For the table it gave beef and 
mutton, meal and milk. It gave wool and flax, which were spun 
in the household, and woven into cloth, blankets, and linen by 
country weavers; the females made their own clothes, and those 
of the men were made by itinerant tailors, who went about from 
house to house, remaining at each place as long as there was 
work, and acting as the news-carriers and sometimes as the bards 
and story-tellers of the district. The life, too, was social. Hospi- 
tality was unbounded; every house was open to every comer, and 
intercourse was enjoyed, in the most agreeable of all ways, by long 
visits at each other’s houses; and in hall, bothie, and kitchen the 
song, and dance, and story were the nightly amusement of rich 
and poor. Boswell was puzzled as to how the numbers which 
assembled in the hauses, where he and his great friend visited, 
could be accommodated. He guessed that it was managed by 
separating husband and wife, and accommodating a number of 
ladies in one room, and a number of gentlemen in another; he 
had not apparently been initiated into the mystery of the shake- 
down, or learned that Highland gentlemen in a pinch did not 
despise the shelter of a barn. 
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In the matter of culture and education, the Highland gentle- 
men of this time certainly stood as well as men of the same rank 
in any other part of the country. They had generally received a 
classical education, and there were many who had served in 
foreign armies. In the pages of Boswell we have abundant evi- 
dence that, wherever he went, he and Dr. Johnson found intelli- 
gent ladies and gentlemen to converse with, and the great Doctor 
himself tells us that he was in no house where he did not find 
books, and generally in more than one language. The first night 
which he and Boswell passed in the Wilds was at an inn at 
Aonach, in Glenmoriston, and here they found several books of 
a class which would not now be found in a country inn. The 
landlord was an intelligent man, who was annoyed at their expres- 
sions of surprise at their finding him in possession of books, and 
who had learned his grammar, and, as the Doctor remarked, a 
man is the better of that as long as he lives. His daughter, who 
made tea for the Doctor, was a well-bred, well-dressed, young 
lady, who had been a year in Inverness at school, and had learned 
reading, writing, sewing, knitting, working lace, and making pastry. 

The Highland clergy of this time seem to have been in an 
eminent degree learned and cultivated gentlemen, and in these 
respects much the superiors of many of their successors at the 
present time. Pennant, in his tour in 1774, bears the highest 
testimony to their worth. 

Boswell and Dr. Johnson repeatedly remark on this; and we 
find in the Island of Coll a venerable old gentleman, of 77, who 
lived in a cottage, or, as Dr. Johnson calls it, a hut, not inelegantly 
furnished, who, for want of‘other accommodation, kept a valuable 
library in chests, and was able té hold his own in controversy with 
the Doctor about Leibnitz and Newton. Dr. Johnson describes 
him as a man with a look of venerable dignity, which he had 
not seen in any other, and a conversation not unsuited to his 
appearance. I fear, however, that these learned and venerable 
gentlemen were of the dignified old moderate school of Dr. Blair, 
Dr. Robertson, and Dr. Carlyle, of Inveresk ; for the evangelical 
party, who ultimately secured so great an influence and ascendency 
in the Highlands, were at this time only beginning to appear in 
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this part of the country, and were as yet only to be found on the 
eastern sea-board. 

The condition of the poorer classes at this time is a matter of 
much controversy. Were they better or worse off? Were they 
happier or more miserable than their representatives of the 
present day? The testimony of all foreign observers is almost 
uniform, and represents them as living in a state of degrading 
poverty and misery. Dr. Johnson, Pennant, Knox, Buchanan, 
Loch, and others all speak in this way. But if we examine their 
evidence a little, I think we will be led to doubt their competency 
as witnesses. They came into the country as strangers, they 
could not speak the language or learn the thoughts of these 
people, and they drew the conclusions of poverty and wretched- 
ness because they saw the people living in a social and economic 
condition, which was new to them, and which, it appeared to them, 
could only co-exist with these conditions. But poverty is a 
relative term, and even where poverty exists, wretchedness or a 
feeling of degradation are not its necessary consequence. It is 
all a matter of the idea of the man and of the society in which he 
lives. These foreign witnesses, if I may so call them, tell us that 
the poorer classes among the Highlanders lived in miserable huts 
built of stones without cement, thatched with turf or heather, 
with the fire in the middle of the floor, and without window or 
chimney, except a hole in the roof, which admitted light, and 
allowed the smoke to escape, and that their food consisted mainly 
of oatmeal and milk. That their cattle were housed in one end 
of the hut, and that the other end was common to the family and 
the poultry. But these are conditions which we can examine for 
ourselves, Meal and milk and potatoes are yet the common 
food of our agricultural labourers, of our shepherds, and of our 
country tradesmen, and yet we do not attach the idea either 
of poverty or of misery or degradation to any of these occupations. 
Bothies, no doubt, are fast disappearing in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and hereabout the cattle have long been excluded, 
and the fire placed against a wall, and covered by a hanging 
chimney. But still one need not go a very long journey from 
Inverness to see a veritable black house, with its smoke and 
its clay floor, with poultry walking about in it—but still 
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* * buirdly chields and clever hizzies 
Are bred in such a house as this is. 


and the occupants will be found to be well clad, looking well fed 
on their meal, and milk, and potatoes, the children going to school, 
the lasses, if not helping at home, out in service, and the lads 
probably in shops and offices in Inverness, or mayhap one of 
them at College. And, if we go to the West, we can still find the 
fire in the middle of the room, the cattle in one end of the house, 
but the same conditions in other respects as I have described. 
The premises of these foreign witnesses do not, therefore, warrant 
their conclusions, and they are confuted, not only by what we 
may observe any day for ourselves, but by the whole history of the 
country. Because a man lives in a bothy, and on oatmeal and 
milk as the principal articles of his diet, although he may be 
called poor, he is not necessarily either rude or wretched, and, in 
fact, is generally neither. The early Scottish and Irish monks, 
who filled Europe with the fame of their learning, lived in wattled 
huts or bothies of the meanest description. The Covenanting 
army, which marched into England, was composed of men who 
lived in bothies, and whose commissariat consisted of oatmeal, of 
which each soldier carried a sack ; and, yet, there was hardly a 
man in that army who could not discuss theology and pound texts 
with the best. George Buchanan came from a bothy on Loch 
Lomond side, and was reared on oatmeal, and the same may be 
said of thousands of Scotsmen, who, since his time, have distin- 
guished themselves in every walk of life. We will admit then, 
with these foreign observers, that the majority of the people, at 
this time, lived in black bothies, and on what may be considered 
poor food, but we will admit no more. On the other hand, these 
observers bear ample testimony to the courteous bearing of the 
poorest of Highland peasants, and when we have any evidence 
from those who lived among the people at this time, it is all to 
the effect that they certainly did not look on their poorer neigh- 
bours as in any degree wretched or as labouring under the sense 
of poverty or of degradation. Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who had 
better opportunities of judging, and was in a better position for 
forming a sound and just opinion of those about her than any 
person of her time, inasmuch as, although born of Highland 
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parents, she resided in America until she was grown up, gives us 
the idea rather that a Highland glen was an arcadia than an 
abode of wretchedness, and she is never tired of expressing her 
admiration of the intelligence, courtesy, and self-respecting inde- 
pendence of her poorer neighbours. 

It is true the lower orders at this time were sometimes exposed 
to actual famine, but that is the lot of all communities dependent 
entirely on agriculture and pasture, and without the means of easy 
communication with other countries. Famines were periodic all 
over England and Scotland some time earlier, and when hard 
times did come they were looked on as one of the necessary inci- 
dents of life, and the laird and the tacksman still felt that it was 
his duty to help his poorer neighbours, and the help which was 
given carried with it none of the degradation of charity. 

It is true also that these people rendered services to the chief 
and tacksman which would now be, indeed—where they still subsist 
even now—considered irksome, if not degrading; but in the 
old times of which I am treating, the old feelings of mutual 
inter-dependence still subsisted, and these services were looked 
on as the natural right of those to whom they were rendered, and 
the duty of those who rendered them. They were rendered without 
any feeling of wrong or oppression, and consequently without any 
feeling of degradation. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that in these times social rank 
depended on pedigree alone, and poverty did not carry with it 
the loss of social position. The younger sons of the laird and 
chief became tacksmen; the younger sons of the tacksmen were 
provided with small holdings, and the sons of these again were 
often forced to earn a living by very humble occupations, but still 
they had the blood of the chief in their veins, and they did not 
cease to be gentlemen. There are many anecdotes which show 
the perplexity which this state of things created in the mind of 
Southern visitors. Burt tells us that on one occasion he was 
riding into Inverness with a nobleman, and, much to his surprise, 
his companion dismounted from his horse in Petty Street, and 

embraced cordially a man who kept a little drinking shop there. 
Burt afterwards expressed his surprise at this conduct, but his 
lordship replied that there was nothing to be surprised at, for the 
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man had some of the best blood of the country in his veins. On 
the other hand, as illustrating both the feeling of pride of blood and 
of veneration for the chiefs, which long subsisted, I may relate an 
anecdote which I have from a lady, still alive, about her uncle, 
whom she well remembers. The uncle’s father had a pedigree, 
but in worldly circumstances he was but a small farmer, and had 
several sons. One of these sons was noted as an excellent piper, 
and the late Glengarry asked him to become his family piper. 
By this time even Glengarry had so far yielded to modern notions 
that, instead of having his piper to sit at table with him as a social 
equal, he had degraded him to the position of a menial, and 
expected him to stand behind his chair and wait on him at dinner. 
The young Highlander’s pride rebelled at the idea of such social 
degradation, but he hesitated to offend his chief by a refusal, and 
he got out of the dilemma by going out to the wood to cut fire- 
wood, and, in the operation, deliberately chopping off two of his 
fingers, and thus incapacitating himself from acting as piper. 

Such, then, was the state of society in which we find our 
ancestors at this time, and I will endeavour to indicate as rapidly 
as I can the influences which were now, or came afterwards, to 
operate in breaking it up. 

The first of these influences, and the most powerful, was 
undoubtedly the desire of landlords to compensate by increased 
rents for the loss of feudal and patriarchal power, and to extract 
from their tenants means which would enable them to vie in com- 
fort and luxury with their wealthier neighbours of the Lowlands, 
among whom many of them now began to exhibit a tendency to 
reside. The testimony of contemporary writers on this point is 
unanimous, but I shall choose a witness who can lie under no 
suspicion of any sympathy adverse to the landlords. General 
Macleod of Macleod, the grandson and successor of the Macleod 
of the Forty-five, has left a fragment of a memoir of his own life, 
and, speaking of the circumstances under which he assumed the 
management of his ancestral estates, he says :—‘‘ The laws which 
deprived the Highlanders of their arms and garb would certainly 
have destroyed the feudal military power of the chieftains, but the 
fond attachment of the people to their patriarchs would have 
yielded to no laws. They were themselves the destroyers of that 
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pleasing influence. Sucked into the vortex of the nation, and 
allured to the Capitals, they degenerated from patriarchs and chief- 
tains to landlords, and they became as anxious for increase of rent 
as the new made lairds—the novi homines—the mercantile 
purchasers of the Lowlands. Many tenants, whose fathers for 
generations had enjoyed their little spots, were removed for 
higher bidders. Those who agreed at any price for their antient 
lares were forced to pay an increased rent, without being taught 
any new method to increase their produce. In the Hebrides, 
especially, this change was not gradual but sudden—and sudden 
and baleful in its effects.” And so it was. All over the High- 
lands there was, during a few years preceding and succeeding the 
year 1775, a general, and in many cases, a very consider- 
able, if not exorbitant, raising of rents. To some extent 
this was, perhaps, justified by the very considerable rise in 
the price of cattle which took place about the same time, 
and on the eastern side of the country it was to some extent ac- 
companied by the attempt to introduce improved methods of 
agriculture ; but the necessities of the lairds could not wait for the 
gradual improvement of the means of the tenants, and the rise of 
rents was so great and so rapid that the tenants at least felt that 
it was greater than they could bear. They did not, however, at 
that time set up any claim to a right of possession concurrent 
with that of the landlords, and the three F.’s had not been dis- 
covered. The tenants of that time, if they found that the rent 
demanded was greater than they could pay, gave up their hold- 
ings, and either migrated to other estates, or emigrated to America. 
There is a belief—much fostered by some people at present— 
that migration and emigration were unknown in the Highlands 
previous to the suppression of the last rebellion—but this is an 
entire mistake. Long previous to that time the right of High- 
land landlords and tacksmen to remove tenants and sub-tenants 
was well recognised and comnionly exercised. No doubt, 
a tenant was seldom removed altogether from the land of 
the clan, because it was not the interest of the chief or of the 
clan, and could not be the desire of the clansmen, but instances 
of men belonging to one clan and holding land in the terri- 
tory of another were frequent long before this. | Numerous 
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instances could be given, but one, somewhat memorable, may 
suffice. When Dundee was in Lochaber, shortly before the 
Battle of Killiecrankie, a party of Camerons, who formed part 
of his army, went on an expedition into Glen-Urquhart, 
partly for the purpose of avenging some injury and partly to 
lift cattle for the support of the army. In Glen-Urquhart they 
came on a relation of Glengarry, who was living there among the 
Grants, but who expected not only that his name and lineage 
would protect himself, but also would enable him to protect 
his neighbours among whom he was living. The Camerons were 
quite willing to leave the Macdonell unmolested, if he separated 
himself from the Grants, but, as he would not do so, he was 
attacked along with the Grants, plundered and killed, and this 
incident nearly led to a fight between the Macdonells and the 
Camerons, and the breaking up of Dundee’s army. It is evident, 
too, that long before this time a very considerable emigration had 
been going on, from the number of Highlanders who were in 
America, and engaged in the wars with the French, and in the 
War of Independence. But this emigration was gradual and 
unobserved. At the time we speak of, however, and in conse- 
quence of the raising of rents, there was a very great migration 
of families from one part of the country to another, and emigration 
to America became so general that it created a feeling of alarm 
not only in the landlords, who began to fear that their estates 
would be depopulated, but in the country at large. Whole 
families and districts left the country together, and as they went 
entirely at their own expense, we may assume that those who 
went were of the class who were able to take some means with 
them. General Macleod tells us that his first act of management 
on his estates was to assemble his clansmen, and remonstrate with 
them against yielding to this emigration fever, and he adds that, 
in consequence of his appeal and of such remissions of rent as he 
was able to make, there was* very little emigration from his 
estates. Dr. Johnson tells us, however, that, in course of his tour 
in the Western Isles, he found that the great object of insular 
estate policy was to stop emigration. In Boswell’s account of this 
tour, which, so far as the Islands were concerned, only lasted from 
the 2nd of September to the 22nd of October, mention is 
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made of three emigrant-vessels with which they came in contact. 
And Mr. Macdonald of Kingsburgh told the travellers that 
whereas the people who left Skye by the first emigrant vessels 
manifested most extraordinary symptoms of grief at leaving their 
native land, emigration had then become so common, and the 
people so accustomed to the idea of it, that they left with apparent 
indifference. When Dr. Johnson and Boswell paid them a visit, 
Flora Macdonald and her husband were preparing to emigrate, 
and, as is well known, they shortly after carried out their intention, 
The places of those who left were occupied by others, often by 
strangers, and thus a great severance of antient ties took place, and 
the tie of blood and kinship which bound the inhabitants of whole 
districts together were loosened. The new tacksmen had no interest 
in their sub-tenants, except as rent-payers, and they began to exact 
from them a higher rent than they themselves paid, and southern 
estate managers, who began to appear and to introduce improved 
methods of management, preached the doctrine that tacksmen 
themselves were mere middlemen and cumberers of the ground, 
and that the lairds should deal directly with all who held land on 
- their estates, a doctrine which, when put in practice, reduced the 
tacksmen from the position of power and influence, which, as 
gentlemen of the Clan, and leaders of the people under the Chief, 
they had formerly held, to that of mere farmers of curtailed 
possessions, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE POEMS OF WILLIAM ROSS. 
( Continued.) 





IN close alliance with William Ross’s Love Songs are his 
PASTORAL POEMS. 


These, for most, embrace amorous sentiments and incidents, 
while beautiful pastoral sketches are introduced in his Love Songs. 
For instance, “ Molladh na h-Oighe Gaidhealaich,” is partly a 
eulogy of the Highland maid and partly a rich painting of pas- 
toral life and scenes. This “Praise of the Highland Maid” isa 
song for which the ladies of Gaeldom, one and all, owe William 
an everlasting debt of gratitude; for, according to him, all the rest 
of womankind must yield the palm to the Highland maid, in her 
native simplicity, beauty, and worth, modestly and neatly clad in 
her tartan array; and its inherent merits ensure that the song will 
descend to posterity, with the stamp of genius and of truth upon 
it. Some good judges consider this poem William’s masterpiece. 
There is, however, one entirely pastoral poem in the collection, 
“Oran an t-Shamhraidh” (Song to Summer), and in it William 
shows to great advantage as an observer and admirer of Nature. 
It abounds in imagery of the most delightful kind, and the lan- 
guage used is really classical in style. Each stanza seems perfect. 
Let us take one at random :— 
** Nach cluinn thu bith-fhuaim, suthainn, seamh, 
’S a bhruthainn sgiamhail, bhlath-dhealtraich, 
Is beannachdan a nuas o neamh 
A dortadh fial gu lar aca : 
Tha nadur ag caochladh tuair 
Le caomh-chruth cuannda, pairt-dhathach, 
’S an cruinne iomlan mw ’n iath ’ghrian, 
A’ tarruing fiamhan grasail air ! 
From first to last there is not a weak line or a halting measure in 
the 80 lines; and the whole piece, brimful of peculiar pith and 
fragrance, is a fine display of rare talent and polished taste. 
Let us now give a hurried glance at his 
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PATRIOTIC PIECES. 


Next to his love of woman, his love of country was conspicu- 
ously an element of Ross’s being. We can scarcely imagine a 
poet who could take a very high place if he were deficient in 
either of these characteristics. His address to “ Blath-bheinn,” a 
mountain in Skye, near where his ancestors dwelt, is of this 
class— 

** O’s ionmhuinn leam na chi mi thall, 
Ribhinn nam beann nach fann gruaim ; 
Dh’ aithnichinn fhein do thulach ard, 
Ge cian a tharladh mi bhuat.” 
Like most Scotch poets of last century, William was an 
ardent Jacobite. How delighted he was when their forfeited 
estates were restored to the Stuarts’ adherents or their descend- 
ants! How he belauded the Marquis of Graham for his persist- 
ency, culminating in success, in getting the obnoxious, miserable, 
and mean act prohibiting the wearing of the Highland dress ex- 
punged from the Statute Book. Then listen to his praise of 
Gairloch— 
‘* Beir mo shoraidh ’thir a mhonaidh 
Is nam beann corrach arda ; 
Fridh nan gaisgeach ’s nan sonn gasda, 
Tir Chlann-Eachainn Ghearrloch, 
Gur uallach eangach an damh breangach, 
Suas tro’ ghleannan fasaich ; 


Bidh cuach ’s a bhadan seinn a leadain 
Moch ’s a mhadainn Mhai’, 


‘* Gum b’e Gearrloch an tir bhaigheil, 
’S an tir phairteach, bhiadhar : 
Tir a phailteis, tir gun ghainne, 
Tir is glainne fialachd. 
An tir bhainneach, uachdrach, mhealach, 
Chaomhach, channach, thiorail, 
Tir an arain, tir an tachdair, 
Sithne, ’s pailteas iasgaich.” 
During his sojourn in the South his heart was ever in the High- 
lands. He says, characteristically— 
** Mo ruin do’n tir o ’n d’ imich mi, 
’S mo shuil air fad gu pilleadh ri.” 
To Scotland as a whole, however, Ross’s heart was not so gush- 
ing. He contented himself with much of such flowery praise of 
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what he considered more immediately his native country ; and had 
not much to say in the way of upholding united Scotland against 
all the rest of creation, as Burns and Scott did. But all Britain, 
if not all the world, was listening to them. . Ross sang to a more 
circumscribed circle, and consequently his views were narrowed 
to a great extent. Yet in more than one place he fondly apostro- 
phises “auld Scotia;” and, after all, we can hardly find fault with 
William for being a Highlander first, and a Scotchman after. 
And speaking of Burns, we may here allude to the fact that in 
many respects there was a great resemblance between Ross and 
him. In personal appearance, in lines of thought and poetical 
fancies, in their experiences in the tender passions, in their fulness 
of soul, and social geniality of disposition, in their sad and prema- 
ture end, we cannot think of the one man without recalling the 
other. And yet how very different their fate, from a literary point 
of view. The one daily growing in fame because read of all men— 
the other almost unknown, because of having written in a strange 
tongue that has been driven into a corner; and, moreover, because 
the author unfortunately destroyed what he had written. 


ELEGY. 


In Elegiac composition Ross did not attempt much, and the 
only elegy we have from him was an outcome of his patriotic 
vein. It was composed on the death of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, and is remarkable in more ways than one. It is entirely 
free from any personal praise of the Prince, while in almost every 
line there is abundant evidence of the poet’s sincere attachment 
to him and to the Stuart cause. It is also interesting as being 
the only lament in Gaelic that appears to have been written on 
the occasion. When we consider how long Prince Charlie 
continued to be an idol of the Highlanders, the hero of their 
dearest traditions and memories, with his name indelibly inter- 
woven with their later history, it seems very strange to us that his 
death did not draw forth more tributes of affection and sorrow in 
poetic form, especially as the elegiac form of composition has 
ever been a favourite one with the Celts. Honest Duncan Ban 
was then in the zenith of his fame; but although he, in an early 
poem on the battle of Falkirk, showed a decided sympathy with 
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the Stuart cause, admitting that he would rather have fought with 
the Prince than against him; and although he could compose a 
pathetic elegy to a drowned dog, he had not a word to say when 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie”—once the hope and beacon of the 
poet’s fellow-countrymen—was laid to rest in his long home, far 
from the scenes of his youthful wanderings and perils. Had Rob 
Donn, Alexander Macdonald, or John Roy Stewart survived the 
Prince, we may be sure William Ross would not have stood alone 
in recording his grief on that sorrowful occasion. This poem, 
for simplicity and appropriateness of diction and tasteful elo- 
quence, must take a place in the foremost rank of William’s 
work. It secures more than a mere passing effect. Who that 
ever read it did not cherish a warm feeling for the “ White 
Cockade” ever after? On hearing the unwelcome news, his 
country had William’s first thought :— 
** Albainn arsaidh ! ’s faththunn brdin, 

Gach aon mhuir bhait’ tha barcadh dirn, 

D’oighre rioghail bhi ’s an Rdimh, 

Truist an caol-chist liomhta bhord. 
Then follow reflections about death, all-powerful, claiming all flesh 
as its prey; reference to his own sorrowful feelings and sad condi- 
tion; to the hopes that had all been dashed; to the despair 
of his faithful friends and soldiers, who would all have followed 
him to the death. The birds of the air, and the beasts of the 
field, moor, and forest are portrayed as hanging their heads 
in silent grief; and all Nature is depicted as in mourning. A 
variety of touching incidents are brought in review; and the 
whole ends with a resigned and philosophical injunction that they 
should all be contented with things as they were, since better 
could not be made of it; that their sojourn here could be but 
brief, and then they would a// follow the “ White Cockade.” 


HUMOROUS, 


In satire William was a keen blade, but he did not follow it 
up vindictively ; in fact he used it more for fun than as an outlet 
to his spleen. There are two or three such pieces preserved, all 
bearing evidence of their being early productions. In his later 
years we find his mind was shut against anything of a light and 
cheery nature. The best of these satires, and perhaps the least 
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blameworthy, is that upon a certain “ Holy Willie” of his ac- 
quaintance, who, always severe in his censure of others guilty of 
immoral conduct, himself made a slip, and William applied irony 
and sarcasm in a skilful and unmerciful manner. 

In his light and humorous pieces Ross comes out in his most 
natural colours, and is very amusing, if, in one or two instances 
already alluded to, rather coarse. ‘None are more than com- 
paratively good ; and folly has a corner in the hearts of the wise.” 
Very entertaining is the irony he heaps upon the indolent fellow, 
already referred to, who lay down and slept beside his task, 
leaving it untouched :— 

** Chi mi laoch is gaisgeanta, 

Dha ’m maiseil thig na h-airm. 

A righ! gur meirg a chasadh ort 

Le stridh nuair lasadh d’ fhearg. 

Fear mor tha crodha ’n ais-sith thu, 

Bhiodh spreigeil, spraiceil, garg ; 

Is laoch cho treun ’s tha ’m Breatuinn thu, 

Ro ’n teich an t-arm dearg.” 
The “Oran eadar am Bard agus Cailleach-Mhilleadh-nan-dan,” 
in form of a dialogue between himself and a “thrawn” old 
woman, was probably composed during his early acquaintance 
with Marion Ross. The design is of a happily humorous nature; 
and the poem is altogether free from dark forebodings or senti- 
ments indicative of want of hope or success in his courtship. The 
old carline is represented as running down young girls in general, 
mocking William for the weakness of being in love, and dis- 
praising his sweetheart, whom, of course, William upholds in 
splendid style, although, in the end, he must let the old lady 
have the last word ; and we must admit that her arguments are 
delivered with considerable point and force. 

His address to the Toothache is very good—not a bit inferior 
to Burns's. The wit is quite as keen, although Ross is only 
reproving the disease for its ill-usage of his friend, whereas Burns 
gave us his opinion of it bought by dear experience. 

A translation seldom does justice to the original, and Ross’s 
poems are difficult to operate upon with any degree of success ; 
but we are tempted to give a feeble English equivalent of this 

piece.— 
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‘* A thousand death-pangs to thee, Toothache, 

Thou worst of terrors ! 

I’m deeply grieved to see thy usage of 
The best of fellows. 

For each other malady there is some remedy, 
And time of ease ; 

But from thy gnaw, thou murderous enemy ! 
There’s no release, 

*Twould grieve thee that food or drink 
Our lips should pass ; 

But on our heads thine hand descends 
Like Death’s caress. 


** No sooner had Donald Fraser risen 

From sick-bed’s pain, 

Than thou, with venomous shaft, did’st bring 
Him low again. 

Not satisfied with what from fever 
He bore before, 

Thou, too, must come, thou spirit evil ! 
To scourge him more, 

In jaws, and face, and head entire, 
Thou did’st so wound him, 

As if between his millstones dire 
A miller ground them ; 

Or, as if a Saxon blacksmith 
With force did pound them ; 

And in its cruel grasp, with pith, 
His vice screwed round them, 


‘* But I’m deceived if thy death notice 

Is far away : 

Once Lovat hears his clansman’s usage, 
To your dismay 

He'll fire the black-bored cannons on you ; 
Will shake your soul, Sir ; 

He’ll bring the redcoats from Fort-George ; 
Will make you howl, Sir, 

With flaming fire and showers of bullets, 
And strongest powder. 


‘* Shame upon thee that thou did’st not 
Attack some miser, 
Or other nasty, worthless person, 
*T would have been wiser, 
Than keeping the kindly, decent man 
From his employment, 
And so many carlines gruesome, 
And hussies noisome, 
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In need of something to compel them 
To mend their manners, 

Between Cape Wrath and Perth and Islay, 
And Isle of Harris ; 

Or, even if you fired away, 


In our own parish.” 


In Bacchanalian poetry William Ross has given us two songs 
in praise of “mountain dew,” which are inimitable in their way. 
There is a light gleefulness and genuine “go” about them that 
we must admire even if we cannot agree with all the poet says on 
the subject. The first of these (“ H6-rd, gur toigh leinn drama”), 
drew out the author of “ Mairi laghach” (Mr. J. Macdonald) to 
write a fer contra in dispraise of whisky ; and the second (“ Mac- 
na-Bracha”) William wrote to vindicate his position, and to check- 
mate the other bard. There does not seem to have been any 
foundation for the opinion held by some, no doubt formed on the 
very slender ground given in these two songs, that William must 
have been a tippler. He would, doubtless, have written them 
with a light heart, in the enthusiasm of the hour. The poet had 
probably never seen much of the evil effects of drink—at least not 
in the Highlands, The pictures he draws shew not the confirmed 
habit-and-repute debauchees, but a certain class of rural topers 
who got merry occasionally, say, at a market, a wedding, or bring- 
ing in the New-Year. He says elsewhere :— 

‘**Nuair tharladh sibh ’s an tigh-thabhairn 
Far an traighte stdp leibh, 
Cha b’e ’n canran bhiodh ’n ur pairt, 
An uair a b’ airde pdit dhuibh ; 
Ach mire ’s manran, gaol is cairdeas, 
’S iomairt lamh gun doé-bheirt ; 


*S bu bhinne ri eisdeachd cainnt ur beul 
Na iomairt mheur air oigh-cheol.” 


Such were the scenes the poet had in his mind when he asks, 
very pertinently, how we could arrange a contract of marriage, 
or get through with a wedding creditably without a drop of the 
“ cratur ?”— 


** Ciamar a dheanamaid banais, 
Cumhnanta no ceangal teann ? 
Mur bidh dram againn do’n chleireach 
Gur leibideach feum a pheann,” 
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Then comes a kick at the “unco guid.”— 


‘* Tha luchd-crabhaidh ga do dhiteadh 
Le cul-chainnt is briodal feall ; 
Ged nach aidich iad le’m beoil thu, 
Olaidh iad thu mar an t-allt.” 


Ross’s airy flights were as well understood and appreciated as his 
serious moods; and, if there had been anything wrong in 
William’s relation to whisky, his praise of it would have fallen flat 
and unreal in the home circle around him. 

It may be asked, what were the influences for good exercised 
by Ross ; and how did his work affect the people among whom 
he lived and moved? His influence for good was, unfortunately, 
seriously marred in consequence of some very loose poems of his 
getting wind, which hurt his reputation to a great extent ; for then, 
as now, the Highland peasantry were remarkable for a high moral 
tone. With politics or religion (those endless sources of strife 
and bones of contention) Ross did not interfere much; and, 
perhaps, he was wise. He was, however, a strict church-goer, and 
was for some time precentor in the Church of Gairloch. As a 
schoolmaster, he occupied a most rare and enviable position to 
the craft—his pupils adored him! The main effects of his poetry 
observable may have been an increasing and intensifying of the 
two most prominent traits of character displayed by his country- 
men, viz.—Chivalry and Patriotism. Bards were ever held in 
great respect and esteem by the Celts, principally because they 
extolled, and stimulated to excellence in the virtues which High- 
landers admired most and strove to possess in the highest degree. 
The best part of his poetry would thus no doubt have exercised 
an elevating effect on the minds of the people ; and the worst 
part we trust has ere now found its level. At any rate, let us hope 
the two will be effectually separated in a new edition—the inferior 
part being dropped out, so that we may have no misgivings in 
placing the book in the hands of our young people, as a rich and 
healthy treat. 

A. MACKAY ROBSON, 
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SMUGGLING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
[By JOHN MACDONALD, SUPERVISOR.] 





( Continued.) 

MATTERS became so grave, that in 1814 and 1815 meetings of 
the county authorities were held in the Highlands, and representa- 
tions made to the Government, pointing out the evil effects of 
the high duties on spirits, and the injudicious regulations and 
restrictions imposed. Among other things, it was pointed out 
that the Excise restrictions were highly prejudicial to the agri- 
cultural interests of the Highlands. In face of so many difficulties, 
the Government gave way, and in 1815 the distinction between 
Highlands and Lowlands, and the still duty were discontinued, 
but the high duty of gs. 4$d. per gallon was imposed. In 1816 
stills of not less than 40 gallons were allowed to be used with the 
view of encouraging small distillers, and next year the duty had 
to be reduced to 6s. 2d., but illicit distillation was carried on to 
such extent, that it was considered necessary, as the only effective 
means of its suppression, to further reduce the duty to 2s. 4d. in 
1823. In that year there were 14,000 prosecutions in Scotland: 
for illicit distillation and malting ; the military had to be employed 
for its suppression, and revenue cutters had to be used on the 
West Coast. Later on, riding officers were appointed. 

It is difficult to conceive the terrible amount of lawlessness, of 
turbulence, of loss and injury connected with such a state of 
matters, and cases are known where not only individuals but 
communities never recovered temporal prosperity after successful 
raids by the military, cutters, and gaugers. But matters had 
fortunately reached their worst, and illicit distillation has since 
gradually decreased until very recently. The reduction of the 
spirit duty, the permission to use smaller stills, and the improve- 
ment in the Excise laws and regulations removed the principal 
causes which led to illicit distillation. The high duty operated as 
a bounty to the illicit distiller, and its reduction reduced his 
profits. The permission to use smaller stills encouraged farmers 
and others with limited capital, who could not erect large dis- 
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tilleries, to engage in a legitimate trade on a small scale, which 
afforded a ready market for barley of local growth, and _ provided 
whisky for local consumption. The relaxation of the Excise 
regulations led to an improvement in the quality of the whisky 
made by the licensed distiller, and the quality was further im- 
proved by the permission in 1824 to warehouse duty free, which 
allowed the whisky to mature prior to ‘being sent into consump- 
tion. These and minor changes led to the decrease in smuggling 
in the Highlands shown in the following list of detections :— 


In 1823 there were 14,000 detections Duty 6s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. 


In 1834 x 692 ty duty 3s. 4d. 
In 1844 - 177 a » 3s. 8d. 
In 1854 is 73 - » 4s. 8d. 
In 1864 - 19 a », IOs. Od. 
In 1874 is 6 ie »» 10s. Od. 
In 1884 - 22 i » 10s, Od. 


The decrease in illicit distillation since 1823, concurrent with 
the large increase in the spirit duties, is a remarkable proof of the 
great improvement which has taken place in the morals of the 
Highland people. The change has been due to various causes, 
but mainly to the spread of education, and the influence of en- 
lightened public opinion. In some cases the landlord and clergy 
used their influence direct, the former embodying stringent 
clauses in the estate leases against illicit distillation, and the latter 
refusing church privileges to those engaged in smuggling, as in 
the Aultbea district of Gairloch parish by the Rev. Mr. Macrae 
and the Rev. Mr. Noble. In a few localities the smuggler’s 
means were exhausted by the frequent seizures made by energetic 
officers. 

As might have been expected, there has gathered round the 
mass of lawlessness represented by the foregoing list of detections 
a cluster of stories of cunning and daring, and wonderful escapes, 
which casts a ray of interest over the otherwise dismal picture. 
From a large number that are floating about, I can only give a 
few representative stories, but others can easily supply the defi- 
ciency from well-stocked repertories, 

After a School Board meeting held last summer, in a well- 
known parish on the West Coast, the conversation turned on 
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} ‘smuggling, and one of the lay members asked one of the clerical 
members, “Did not good, pious men engage in these practices in 
times gone by?” “You are right, sir, far better men than we 
have now,” replied the Free Kirk minister. This is unfortunately 
true as the following story will prove. Alasdair Hutcheson, of 
Kiltarlity, was worthily regarded as one of the Men of the North. 
He was not only a pious, godly man, but was meek in spirit and 
sweet in temper—characteristics not possessed by all men claiming 
godliness. He had objections to general smuggling, but argued 
that he was quite justified in converting the barley grown by him- 
self into whisky to help him to pay the rent of his croft. This he 
did year after year, making the operation a subject of prayer that 
he might be protected from the gaugers. One time he sold the 
whisky to the landlord of the Star Inn, down near the wooden 
bridge, and arranged to deliver the spirits on a certain night. 
The innkeeper for some reason informed the local officer, who 
watched at Clachnaharry until Alasdair arrived about midnight 
with the whisky carefully concealed in a cart load of peats. ‘‘ This 
is mine,” said the officer, seizing the horse’s head. “ O Thighearna! 
bhrath thu mi mu dheireadh,” ejaculated poor Alasdair, in such an 
impressive tone that the officer, who was struck with his manner, 
entered into conversation with him. Alasdair told the simple, 
1 honest truth. ‘‘Go,” said the officer, “deliver the whisky as if 
nothing had happened, get your money, and quit the house at 
once.” No sooner had Alasdair left the Inn than the officer 
entered, and seized the whisky before being removed to the 
cellar. I would recommend this story to the officers of the present 
1 day. While they ought not to let the smuggler escape, they 
should make sure of the purchaser and the whisky. There can be 
| no doubt that “good, pious” men engaged in smuggling, and 
there is less doubt that equally good, pious men—ministers and 
priests—were grateful recipients of a large share of the smuggler’s 
produce, I have heard that the Sabbath work in connection with 
malting and fermenting weighed heavily upon the consciences of 
these men—a remarkable instance of straining at the gnat and 
swallowing the camel. 
John Dearg was a man of different type, without any preten- 
sion to piety, and fairly represents the clever, unscrupulous class 
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of smugglers who frequently succeeded in outwitting the gaugers. 
John was very successful, being one of the few known to have 
really acquired wealth by smuggling. He acted as a sort of 
spirit dealer, buying from other smugglers, as well as distilling 
himself. Once he had a large quantity of spirits in his house 
ready for conveyance to Invergordon to be shipped. Word came 
that the officers were searching in the locality, and John knew his 
premises would receive marked attention. A tailor who was in 
the habit of working from house to house happened to be working 
with John at the time. Full of resource as usual, John said to the 
tailor, ‘I will give you a boll of malt if you will allow us to lay 
you out as a corpse on the table.” ‘“ Agreed,” said the plucky 
tailor, who was stretched on the table, his head tied with a napkin, 
a snow-white linen sheet carefully laid over him, and a plate con- 
taining salt laid on his stomach, The women began a coronach, 
and John, seizing the big Bible, was reading an appropriate 
Psalm, when a knock was heard at the door. “I will call out,” 
said the stretched tailor, “unless you will give me two bolls,” and 
John Dearg was done, perhaps, for the first time in his life. John 
went to the door with the Bible and a long face. ‘Come in, 
come in,” he said to the officers, “this is a house of mourning— 
my only brother stretched on the board!” The officers apologised 
for their untimely visit, and hurried away. “When did John 
Dearg’s brother die ?” enquired the officer at the next house he 
called at. “John Dearg’s brother. Why, John Dearg had no 
brother living,” was the reply. Suspecting that he had been out- 
witted, the officer hurried back, to find the tailor at work, and all 
the whisky removed and carefully concealed. 

A good story is told of an Abriachan woman who was carrying 
a jar of smuggled whisky into Inverness. The officer met her 
near the town and relieved her of her burden. “Oh, I am nearly 
fainting,” groaned the poor woman, “give me just one mouthful 
out of the jar.” The unsuspecting officer allowed her the desired 
mouthful, which she cleverly squirted into his eyes, and she 
escaped with the jar before the officer recovered his sight and 
presence of mind. 

The following story, told me by the late Rev. John Fraser, 
Kiltarlity, shows the persistence which characterised the smugglers 
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and the leniency with which illicit distillation was regarded by the 
better classes. While the Rev. Mr. Fraser was stationed at Erch- 
less shortly before the Disruption, a London artist, named Maclan, 
came north to take sketches for illustrating a history of the High- 
lands, then in preparation. He was very anxious to see a smug- 
gling bothy at work, and applied to Mr. Robertson, factor for The 
Chisholm. “If Sandy M‘Gruar is out of jail,” said the factor, “ we 
shall have no difficulty in seeing a bothy.” Enquiries were made, 
Sandy was at large, and, as usual, busy smuggling. A day was 
fixed for visiting the bothy, and Maclan, accompanied by Mr. 
Robertson, the factor, and Dr. Fraser of Kerrow, both Justices of 
the Peace, and by the Rev. John Fraser, was admitted into Sandy’s 
sanctuary. The sketch having been finished, the factor said, 
“Nach eil dad agad Alasdair?” Sandy having removed some 
heather, produced a small keg. As the four worthies were 
quaffing the real mountain dew, the Rev. Mr. Fraser remarked, 
“ This would be a fine haul for the gaugers—the sooner we go 
the better.” It was the same Sandy who, on seeing a body of 
Excise officers defile round the shoulder of a hill, began counting 
them—aon, dha, tri, but, on counting seven, his patience became 
exhausted, and he exclaimed, “A Tighearna, cuir sgrios orra!” 
A Tain woman is said to have had the malt and utensils ready for 
a fresh start the very evening her husband returned home from 
prison. Smugglers were treated with greater consideration than 
ordinary prisoners. The offence was not considered a heinous 
one, and they were not regarded as criminals. It is said that 
smugglers were several times allowed home from Dingwall jail 
for Sunday, and for some special occasions, and that they honour- 
ably returned to durance vile. Imprisonment for illicit distillation 
was regarded neither as a disgrace, nor as much of a punishment. 
One West Coast smuggler is said to have, not many years since, 
suggested to the Governor of the Dingwall jail, the starting of 
smuggling operations in prison, he undertaking to carry on 
distillation should the utensils and materials be found. Very 
frequently smugglers raised the wind to pay their fines, and began 
work at once to refund the money. Some of the old lairds not 
only winked at the practice, but actually encouraged it. Within 
the last thirty years, if not twenty years, a tenant on the Brahan 
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estate had his rent account credited with the price of an anchor 
of smuggled whisky, and there can be no doubt that rents were 
frequently paid directly and indirectly by the produce of smug- 
gling. One of the old Glenglass smugglers recently told Novar 

that they could not pay their rents since the black pots had been 

taken from them. 

Various were the ways of “doing” the unpopular gaugers. A 
cask of spirits was once seized and conveyed by the officers to a 
neighbouring inn. For safety they took the cask with them into 
the room they occupied on the second floor. The smugglers 
came to the inn, and requested the maid who had attended upon 
the officers to note where the cask was standing. The girl took 
her bearings so accurately that, by boring through the flooring 
and bottom of the cask, the spirits were quickly transferred to a 
suitable vessel placed underneath, and the officers were left guard- 
ing the empty cask. An augur hole was shown to me some years 
ago in the flooring at Bogroy Inn, where the feat was said to have 
been performed, but I find that the story is also claimed for Mull. 
Numerous clever stories are claimed for several localities. 

An incident of a less agreeable nature ended fatally at Bogroy 
Inn. The officers made a raid on the upper end of Strathglass, 
where they discovered a large quantity of malt concealed in a 
barn, which the smugglers were determined to defend. They 
crowded behind the door, which was of wicker-work—dorus caoil 
—to prevent it being forced open by the gaugers. Unable to 
force the door, one of the officers ran his cutlass through the 
wicker-work, and stabbed one of the smugglers, John Chisholm, 
afterwards called Jan Mor na Garvaig, in the chest. Fearing 
that serious injury had been done, the officers hastened away, 
but, in the hurry, one of the men fell over a bank, and was so 
severely trampled upon and kicked by the smugglers, that he had 
to be conveyed to Bogroy Inn, where he died next day. Ian 
Mor, who only died a few months ago, showed me the scar of the 
wound on his chest. He was another man who had gained 
nothing by smuggling. 

Time would fail to tell how spirits, not bodies, have been 
carried past officers in coffins and hearses, and even in bee-hives. 
How bothies have been built underground, and the smoke sent 
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up the house lum, or how an ordinary pot has been placed in the 
orifice of an underground bothy, so as to make it appear that the 
fire and smoke were aye for washing purposes. At the Falls of 
Orrin the bothy smoke was made to blend judiciously with the 
spray of the Falls so as to escape notice. Some good tricks were 
played upon my predecessors on the West Coast. The Melvaig 
smugglers openly diverted from a burn a small stream of water 
right over the face of a high cliff underneath which there was a 
cave inaccessible by land, and very seldom accessible by water. 
This was done to mislead the officers, the cave being sea-washed, 
and unsuitable for distillation. While the officers were breaking 
their hearts, and nearly their necks, to get into this cave, the 
smugglers were quietly at work at a considerable distance. On 
another occasion the Loch-Druing and Camustrolvaig smugglers 
were at work in a cave near the latter place, when word reached 
them that the officers were coming. Taking advantage of the 
notoriety of the Melvaig smugglers, a man was sent immediately 
in front of the officers, running at his hardest, without coat or 
bonnet, in the direction of Melvaig. The ruse took, and the 
officers were decoyed past the bothy towards Melvaig, the 
smugglers meanwhile finishing off and removing their goods and 
utensils into safe hiding. 

After dinner, Tom Sheridan said in a confidential undertone 
to his guests, “‘ Now let us understand each other ; are we to drink 
like gentlemen or like brutes?” Like gentlemen, of course,” 
was the indignant reply. “Then,” rejoined Tom, “we shall all 
get jolly drunk, brutes never do.” A Glen-Urquhart bull once 
broke through this rule. There was a bothy above Gartalie, where 
cattle used to be treated to draff and burnt ale. The bull hap- 
pened to visit the bothy in the absence of the smuggler, shortly 
after a brewing had been completed, and drank copiously of the 
fermenting worts. The poor brute could never be induced to go 
near the bothy again. Tom Sheridan was not far wrong. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFLICTS OF THE CLANS, 





THE SPANISH BLANKS—Y Continued. ) 

AFTER this, the King’s Majesty (believing certainly that these 
Blanks, together with the informations and intelligence of Father 
Crightoun concerning the Spanish King, were true. indeed) 
addressed himself to the North of Scotland, for prosecuting 
Huntly, Angus, and Erroll, and made his Majesty’s residence at 
Aberdeen. Themselves and their dependers were, by open 
proclamation, at their dwelling places, required to show their 
obedience and appearance before the King: but they having 
understood before the King’s coming, and how his Majesty was 
incensed and stirred up against them, they had all left their 
ordinary habitations void. The Countesses of Huntly and 
Erroll came to the King, to whom he granted their houses and 
rents,, without making any account thereof to his Majesty's 
Treasurer for the supposed transgression of their husbands, 

In this meantime, the Queen of England sent an extraordinary 
ambassador into Scotland, whom the King received at Edinburgh, 
after his Majesty’s return from Aberdeen. This ambassador re- 
quired that the peace and confederacy concluded and confirmed 
at Leith, after the expulsing of the French army from Scotland, 
should now, de novo, be ratified by his Majesty in his perfect age; 
and further, that he should without delay punish the lords and 
gentlemen suspected of treason, and tried by their own writs and 
messages ; that he should grant them no favour, but extreme 
rigour ; for fear of the inconvenience that should follow upon 
their wicked pretences, if they were unpunished, when both time 
and occasion permitted the same. Still the English Ambassador 
and the Scottish Ministers urged the King to call the Catholic 
lords to a trial of their peers; but the King procured to the 
ministers this much for them, that, by their favours, they might be 
brought to be tried without warding ; and thereafter to make such 
satisfaction as should be thought requisite ; that in case they were 
found culpable, to be punished as justice should require ; and, if 
it were otherwise, that they should be absolved ; but the ministers 
would not yield unto the King’s pleasure therein, nor permit that 
30 
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the Popish lords should have any trial, till they should be first 
warded until the nobles should convene to try them. The King 
refused to ward them until they were found guilty ; knowing, by 
this time, their innocence ; for George Carr had refused what he 
had before, through fear, confessed against the lords, touching the 
Spanish blanks. His Majesty was earnest with the ministers that 
no ex-communication should pass against the lords before their 
trial ; which was refused: whereupon there was a convention of 
the estates holden by his Majesty at St. Johnstoun, the year 1593, 
to curb the power of the presbyterial ministers. There it was 
resolved (to suppress their liberty) the estate of bishops should be 
erected and restored. Within a few days after, the King went 
from St. Johnstoun to the abbey of Holyrood house; whither 
also came secretly the Earls of Huntly, Angus, and Erroll. The 
next day, the King riding at Lauder to visit Chancellor Maitland 
(who was then sick) these three earls came to his Majesty on the 
highway ; and there humbling themselves, in few words demanded 
licence to be tried, which his Majesty granted. But the~ King 
thereafter, in respect that he had promised both to the Ambas- 
sador of England, and to the ministers at Edinburgh, that he 
should neither receive them, nor admit them to his presence and 
favour, till they were tried ; he directed the master of Glammis and 
the lord Lindores unto the ambassador and the ministers, to certify 
them of their coming to his Majesty on the highway, at such time 
and place as he looked not for ; and, although he had used but 
some few words unto them, yet he would proceed no further, nor 
show them any other favour, but according to justice and reason. 
Then the ministry assembled themselves, by their commissioners 
at Edinburgh, together with certain barons and bailies of burghs 
(the King being then at Jedburgh for some affairs of the common- 
wealth.) They concluded, all in one voice, some articles to be 
presently demanded of his Majesty ; which I omit to relate, as 
fitting to be supprest. 

Whereupon the affairs of the King and of the Church were 
directly opposite and repugnant to another, the King caused 
proclamations to be made, commanding all his lieges and subjects 
to reset and receive the Earls of Angus, Huntly, and Erroll, 
which should not be imputed unto them as a crime at any time 
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thereafter ; whereby also licence was granted unto them to pass 
and repass freely in any parts of the country publicly, as best 
should please them. The ministers, upon the contrary, offered 
their proclamation in the churches to their parishioners, com- 
manding the people to abhor them, and to refuse their companies 
in any kind of way, and exhorting all men to be upon their 
defence, and to arm themselves for expelling of these Earls and 
their adherents: moreover, the ministry by their solicitations had 
drawn a great number of people into Edinburgh. Whereupon 
His Majesty did call a convention of the estates, and caused a 
proclamation to be made, and published in divers capital towns 
of the realm, charging all and sundry His Majesty’s subjects, of 
what estate, quality, or degree soever, that none of them should 
resort or repair to the burgh of Edinburgh, or place of His 
Majesty’s residence, upon whatsoever colour or pretence, during 
the handling and ordering of these matters in question, except 
such persons as were appointed and specially written for, or that 
did crave and obtain His Majesty’s licence for their coming. 
In this commission, which was appointed at Edinburgh for 
decision of all controversies, there were nominated six earls, six 
lords, six barons, six burgesses, and six ministers, elected and 
chosen by His Majesty and his Council; and although the six 
ministers were well qualified men, and such as the rest of the 
brethren could justly find no fault withal, yet, because they were 
not nominated by themselves in general voices, they were afraid 
to be prejudged in their authority and estate; and, therefore, 
not only opposed against them, but also subnamed them which 
were chosen by the King and the Council: therefore the King, 
with advice of his Council, commanded their names to be blotted 
out, that no minister thereafter should be nominated in com- 
mission, but that they all, or some certain number, by command 
of the rest, should only be supplicants, if they had anything to 
crave, and no otherwise ; and thus were the ministers themselves 
the cause that their authority was diminished. 

The Commissioners did assemble at Edinburgh, as was ap- 
pointed, and after some few days’ disputation and reasoning, 
amongst divers other things, they decerned that the three Popish 
Earls and Achindoun should not from thenceforth be accused 
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for the crime they were summoned for, founded upon the blanks; 
but the same to remain abolished and in oblivion, and to be null 
thereafter ; which was proclaimed by edict, at the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh. 

The advertisement of this edict being sent from Edinburgh 
to the Queen of England by her Ambassador, she sent the Lord 
South into Scotland, willing the King to remit his lenity towards 
the Catholic lords, and deal plainly with rigorous justice, as the 
cause and good reason required. The two Ambassadors of Eng- 
land followed the King from Edinburgh to Stirling, by whose 
diligence and procurement letters were directed, charging the 
Roman Catholic Earls to enter their persons in prison, under the 
pain of treason. There was also a Parliament proclaimed, to be 
holden the 15th of April next ensuing. In the meantime, great 
instance was made by the ministers of Scotland and by the 
Ambassadors of England, that the Roman Catholic lords should 
be summoned to hear and see the process of forfaulture led 
against them. In end they do prevail; and direction was given 
for the same against the Parliament, which was appointed to be 
in April, 1594. Nevertheless, the Ambassadors of England, and 
the ministers of Scotland, thinking that the King and his coun- 
sellors were more negligent in prosecuting of the Popish lords 
than was promised or expected ; it was secretly devised that the 
Earl of Bothwell, being an outlaw, should invade Scotland, by 
the assistance of England, upon two pretences: the first was, 
that, by the help of the ministers he might banish the Popish 
lords out of the realm of Scotland, and that the Queen of Eng- 
land should support him with money; which, being known and 
revealed, did so incense the King against her Ambassador, that a 
special gentleman of the Lord South’s was committed to prison 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, who confessed that, by the command 
of the Ambassador, he had spoken with the Earl of Bothwell 
and with Mr. John Colvill (Bothwell’s chief counsellor.) The 
second pretence was to revenge the Earl of Murray’s death 
against Huntly and his partakers ; and to fortify his purpose, the 
Earls of Argyle and Athole should be ready in arms, attending 
Bothwell’s coming, to join with him against Huntly. 

The King, hearing of these two pretences, thought it expedient 
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with advice of his council, to make a general proclamation that no 
manner of persons should convocate his lieges in arms, for what- 
soever occasion, without his Majesty’s licence, under the pain of 
death. Whereupon Bothwell came to Kelso, and from thence to 
Leith, the 2nd of April, 1594. The King being advertised of his 
coming, went to sermon that morning in the High Church of 
Edinburgh, and there, sermon being ended, he made great in- 
stance to the people, that they would assist him to suppress their 
common enemy Bothwell, and, to animate the Ministry and the 
people, he promised, in their presence, that he should never lay 
down arms, till he either suppressed or banished the Popish lords 
and their adherents ; so the King led the people.out of Edinburgh 
towards Leith; and, betwixt Leith and Edinburgh, there was a 
company selected out of the army, which, under the conduct of 
the lord Hume and Wemyss Colvill, should invade Bothwell ; who, 
perceiving the King marching out of Edinburgh, with his army, 
towards Leith; and seeing that the earls of Argyle and Athole 
had failed him, he retires from Leith, with his company, and 
takes the way to Musselburgh, and so return into England; but 
the lord Hume, with his train, overtakes Bothwell beside Duddi- 
stone, where, after a little skirmish, the lord Hume was over- 
thrown, and all his people beaten and chased back again to 
Edinburgh. Bothwell, perceiving that the King was sending 
more forces against him, retires towards the south borders, and so 
into England. 

The Earl of Bothwell being thus gone, the King returns to 
Edinburgh, and seeing no other means to satisfy the ministers, 
and all utterly to suppress Bothwell’s rebellion, he condescended 
to the forfaulture of the Popish lords, being forced to yield to 
present necessity. A Parliament was holden at Edinburgh the 
penult day of May, 1594; all and whatsoever petitions then 
craved by the ministers were assented to by this Parliament, 
where there were present but only three earls and six lords; by 
reason whereof things were violently carried by the ministers. 
The criminal cause of the Popish lords being read and considered 
by the few number of nobles there present, they would gladly 
have delayed the determination thereof until a fuller convention 
of the nobility were assembled; but the ministers and com- 
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missioners of burghs, being the greater number, prevailed; and 
found the hand-writs by witnesses cognosced ; the rest was past 
over, as proven by presumption; the nobles suspended their 
voices, because the Popish lords’ intentions were not proven 
judicially ; always they were forfaulted and made proscript by 
plurality of such voices as were there present, and their arms 
were riven in the justice place, in presence of the Parliament. 

These noblemen, being thus forfaulted, the King was also 
moved to make the Earl of Argyle, his Majesty’s lieutenant- 
general in the north of Scotland, to invade the Earls of Huntly 
and Erroll; whereupon followed the battle of Glenlivat in 
October, 1594; which happened as I have declared already ; and 
were afterward restored the year of God, 1597. 


FINIS. 








THE HORIZONTAL MILL AT KIRTOMY, FARR, 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

“DAR ruigeas tu Suardli, cha’n fhada uat Ciurtami’—When you 
reach Swordly, you are within a short distance of Kirtomy, was 
an old and common saying in that part of the country, and 
though I first saw the light in the former, a good deai of my 
boyish days were passed in the latter, having near relatives therein. 
Besides, it had attractions for me that my native hamlet was 
devoid of. It had at that time a large herring-fishing industry, 
it had also its school and a mill, the former it is fortunate in hav- 
ing retained, but the latter—the last of its kind, probably, on the 
Mainland of Scotland—has been a ruin now nearly twenty years. 
True, Swordly also had its mill in remote times, but the “ Fuathan” 
(Furies), having taken umbrage at its miller, razed it to the 
ground, and it was not rebuilt.* At the time referred to, and for 
many subsequent years, Kirtomy supplied the most of the mill- 
stones used in the North, for the Cairnich, at its east side, pro- 
duced the best grit I have seen anywhere, but the difficulty in 
transportation was such that for some time past the demand has 








* See Celtic Magasine, Vol. 9, page 207. 
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lessened. My early schooldays were at Kirtomy, and as the 
schoolhouse, if I may use the term—being merely a sheep cote— 
was near the mill, I, with the rest of my schoolmates, would be 
often in and about the mill. And, after attaining to manhood, I 
spent many an evening and not a few nights in it. And now 
that it is a thing of the past, I shall, to the best of my recollection, 
endeavour to describe it. 
The burn on which it was situate ran through the centre of 
the hamlet; the mill stood North and South, facing eastwards, 
length about 24 or 25 feet, breadth about one half inside measure- 
ment. Aman of ordinary height could touch the roof while 
standing. It was covered with foid (divots) and thatched with 
straw, held together with ropes made of heather, stretched length- 
wise and crosswise, and held down at the eaves with stones. The 
door, as already mentioned, was on the east side; there was alsoa 
small aperture or window on the same side, opposite the millstones, 
without board or glass, while an old sheep-skin bag filled with chaff 
served the pu-pose when necessary. The fire-place was on the 
ground agains the North gable, and a small hole in the roof right 
above it for the smoke to find partial egress—merely partial, for a 
portion of it went out by the door. On the left, as one entered, 
and immediately behind the door—say two-thirds of the length 
of the mill—there was a raised platform about 18 inches, and 
covered wih planks, on the centre of which were placed the 
millstone, 10 covering over them. This platform was termed 
“an leibhnn” for which I have no English word. The 
“treabhailt’ (hopper), in that part of the country termed “‘sleaghag,” 
was suspenied by four pieces of rope tied to the couples. It 
would be aout four feet high, square, about 27 inches at top, in 
shape like .n ash-bucket, tapering to 6 inches or so where it 
entered th: drdg or boot, which discharged the grain into the 
suil or eye the circular hole in the upper millstone. The brdg or 
boot was atached tothe hopper with ropes, and on its side was fixed 
the “claba:” (clapper), the noise of which would deave any one 
but a mille, as it played fast and loose with the millstone, and as 
the stone zained velocity, so, in proportion, did its noise grow; 
and latterl: its different sounds became so familiar to my ear, 
that at son distance from the mill, I could judge whether it was 
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grinding oats or bere, and could pretty accurately pronounce if 
either was being ground small or the reverse. Across the mouth 
of the brog was a wooden pin to which a piece of small rope was 
attached, fixed to another vertical wooden pin that turned in a 
horizontal piece of wood fixed half way up on the same side of 
the hopper, that increased or diminished the quantity of the grain 
falling into the eye of the stone. A piece of board also slid down 
the front of the hopper, while the grain was being poured into 
it, to prevent it from scattering over the top of the millstone. 
Lifting the grain to be poured into the hopper, if in large quantity, 
required strength of arm as well as care, to avoid coming in con- 
tact with the upper millstone in its rotation. Close to the wall on 
the right, was a wooden erection for raising or lowering the upper 
millstone as occasion required it for rough or small grinding and 


termed, “an-t-each "—“the horse” a sacred animal; for woe - 


betide the individual that dared to touch it in presence of the 
miller. It was worked by a wooden lever and wedges of the 
same material ; connected with it was another piece of wood, down 
the side of the wall to the waterhouse, to which was attached the 
wooden beam at right angles which contained the socket of the 
water-wheel. 

“ Bodach-a-Mhuilinn,” (The Old Man of the Mill), being the 
term by which the water-wheel was known, was to me when a boy a 
source of endless delight. Casting the recollection back through 
the long vista of half-a-century, I cannot recall any object or 
scene so often visited, and crouching on hands and xnees till I 
would turn dizzy, watching its black body and darker wings, 
sgiathan) struggling as it were to free themselves fron the force 
of water that incessantly poured itself on them—the contrast 
between them and the myriads of tiny white drops and spray, 
dashing off and thrown against the side of the narrowhouse, and 
then thrown forward to the still more narrow passage through 
which it found egress, still white, sweliing, bubbling ard foaming, 
till, at some distance in front of the mill, it merged intgits kindred 
element, there to assume its natural colour and easy flow. And 
at a later period, when on different occasions I had t) go to the 
mill in the small hours of the morning, dark and calm, when all 
around was hushed. Still as the grave, the noise of the clapper, 
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and the peculiar lower sound, that the blending of the water- 
wheel and the stone, in its evolution grinding the corn, gave forth 
was at some distance away, something peculiarly weird, something 
that charmed me, but I digress. 

Bodach a Mhuilinn was a round block of bog-fir, about twelve 
inches in diameter and about four feet in length, standing upright 
right below the millstones. Through its centre. passed the iron 
axle, square, and well wedged round about. This axle, termed 
an t-Iarunn Mor (the big iron) went up through the lower mill- 
stone, at which point it was rounded, and wedged with wood. 
On the top of it another cross piece of iron was slid, for which 
corresponding notches were cut in the upper millstone, into which 
this cross iron fitted. This was termed “Crascan an iarunn mhor.” 
Abouta foot from the lower end of the “ Bodach” the wings extended 
—sixteen in number, each about two and a-half feet in length, 
and about nine inches in breadth, and one and a-fourth’ inches 
thick, and concave, to enable the water, as it. struck the. hollow 
face, to have more power. These all were well wedged where 
sunk into the “ Bodach,” or block. The water-house was square, 
and four wooden beams were laid along its sides. Across the 
centre of these was another beam, in the centre of which was a 
small hole, into which the pivot of the ‘“ Bodach” worked. The 
Amar, the narrow wooden trough that conveyed the water from the 
sluice to the mill, would be about 20 feet or so in length, 18 
inches in breadth, and about a foot in height, and lay at an angle 
of 45 degrees, so that the water struck the wings with a good deal 
of force. The above is all I can now recall regarding the rural 
structure which did service for hundreds of years, but now is 
numbered among the “ things that were.” And now afew words 
about its-shelling and grinding. 

Around the millstones, as already mentioned, there was no 
covering, so that the meal fell on the Leibhinn, or raised platform, 
right round about the lower millstone; but, when shelling, a 
“‘flatan” (mat), made of straw and woven with “flasg "—a long, green 
fibre that grows on the sides of rivulets in heathery districts—was 
put round the stones, and met till within a foot; here the grain 
was all thrown out and lifted into Caisidh’s, generally then carried 
out to “Cnoc-a-mhuilinn” (the mill-hill), an eminence on the com- 
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mon, about fifty yards to the north of the mill, where it was winnowed 
by the breeze, out of a “guit” (fan), a piece of old sail, or reddish, 
rough bed-cover keeping it off the sward. The shelling of oats 
was never well executed—not more than two-thirds of the grain 
was shelled ; but oat-shelling day at the mill was a red-letter day 
in the calendar of us school boys, for each filled his pockets of the 
grain, and kept chewing at it till teeth, gums, and throats would 
yield, despite the threats of the teacher. If the shelling was not 
all that could be wished for, it was made up in “ pronn ”—that is, sids 
for sowans, a healthy dish, and, when properly cooked, a very 
palatable one. The portion of oats meant for “groats” had to be 
put through the mill two or three times. Whether or not bere was 
shelled, I have now no recollection. Its grinding of oat meal was 
not at times quite satisfactory, but for bere meal grinding it was 
all that could be wished. It would grind it exceedingly fine, but 
at a slow rate. I have repeatedly filled the hopper with bere 
about mid-night, gone home and to bed, slept till about five 
o'clock in the morning, and on going back found it had not wholly 
fallen down to the “ brdg.” 


ALEX. MACKAY. 
Edinburgh. 





CLARSACH NAM BEANN—THE MOUNTAIN HARP.* 





IT is a most interesting circumstance that of all the galaxy of 
Gaelic poets whose works constitute that great labour of love and 
patriotism, “‘ The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry,” the only survivor is 
the Lochfine Bard, Mr. Evan MacColl. 


‘* The harp that once trough Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed,” 


has been, as it were, reduced to one vibrating string, but the 





* Clarsach nam Beann. Le Eobhan MacColla. An treas clo-bhualadh, 
Meudaichte agus athleasaichte. Glasgow: Archibald Sinclair. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan & Stewart. 1886, 
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appearance of a third edition of the “Clarsach,” with the impress 
of the author’s own hand, and bearing evidence that his poetic 
genius and enthusiasm have not deserted him even in his 78th 
year, will excite pleasing emotions in the breast of those who 
knew the bard before he emigrated to the New World, and the 
still larger number who have been familiar with his sweet and 
musical lyrics, or his warm and poetic apostrophes to many a 
lovely spot in his native Highlands, whose beauty had received 
fresh adornment from his appreciative touch. In the present, 
the third, edition of his Gaelic works, Mr. MacColl has given the 
poems and songs with his own latest revisions and corrections, as 
well as a number of new pieces which had not appeared in 
permanent form before. His poetic power needs no attestation ; 
the popularity of the former editions of his works, both in English 
and Gaelic, is ample proof that he could touch sympathetic 
chords in the hearts of his countrymen with great success. This 
fresh issue of his works will afford a new generation an oppor- 
tunity of drinking from the wells in which their seniors had 
so often found solace and refreshing. Half a century ago the 
bard saw, and, with the departing emigrant, bemoaned the 
forcible depopulation of his native country. Alas, that a better 
state of things has not yet enabled him to change his “ Emigrant’s 
Farewell” into a more hopeful song than that given now as the 
revised version.— 
A dhithaich mo riin, 
Arsa ’n ditlanach duaichnidh, 
Cé air nach biodh smuairean 
A’ gluasad bho d’ thaobh? 
Droch dheireadh do ’n ghraisg 
Tha ’g ad fhasachadh ’n uair so ! 
’S e’n droch-bheairt thug bhuam-sa 
Gleann uaine mo ghaoil, 
Mo chreach ! bho nach buan 
Ar sean-uachdairean treunail, 
’S am fonn bha ’n an sealbh 
Nis aig balgairean breunail, 
Tha Gaidheil 'g am fogradh 
Mar ched bharr do shl¢ibhtean, 


’S ma lean riut cinn-fheadhn’, 
*S ann air caoirich a’s féidh ! 


We sincerely hope our friend may live to sing the advent of 
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a brighter day in his native country, when under happier condi- 
tions her sons may again be seen contented and prosperous, and 
with hearts capable of once more entering into the times of old. 
In addition to the sentimental stimulus and enjoyment which Mr. 
MacColl’s poetry affords, we can cordially commend the book as a 
fountain of sweet and flowing Gaelic. Mr. MacColl’s vocabulary 
is very full, and through the careful printing of Mr. Sinclair, he 
has been saved from the vexation so often inflicted on Gaelic 
authors of seeing their works presented to the public all bristling 
with errors. The book is correctly printed and neatly bound. 
The portrait which forms the frontispiece will help to recall the 
lineaments of the author’s face, but we have no doubt those who 
know Mr. MacColl will agree with us in saying that his own pen 
represents the soul and spirit of the living, genial, and cultured 
bard much more faithfully than the pencil of the artist portrays 
his bodily presence. 








OLD GAELIC PSALMODY. 





Mr. MACBEAN’s last contribution to Gaelic Literature, namely, 
his Gaelic Psalmody,* may not be so practically useful, but it will 
not be any less interesting than his former works. The work 
consists of a number of psalm tunes as sung in the Highlands of 
Scotland with all their slurs and variations, and showing also in 
musical notation the recitative in which the precentor repeats 
each successive line of the Gaelic psalm before being sung by 
the congregation. Of the manner in which Mr. Macbean has 
done his work there can be no two opinions. Those who are 
familiar with the congregational singing of the Highlands, and 
especially the North Highlands, will testify to the truthfulness 
with which he has noted down the tunes which compose the 





* FUINN NAN SALM. GAELIC PSALMODY, including the Ancient Tunes and Pre- 
centor’s Recitations. By L. Macbean. Music in both notations, Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan and Stewart. Inverness : John Noble. 
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work. To write an ordinary piece of congregational music 
from hearing it sung is but a very simple exercise for a 
musician, but when the tunes are of the character here 
met with, the task must have been no ordinary one. True, 
they bear such well known names as Coleshill, French, St David’s, 
Dundee, New London, St. Paul’s, etc., but instead of the easy 
syllabic movement of these well-known tunes, they are loaded 
with grace notes and slurs, and their essential tones are lengthened 
out and broken up into waving phrases, to an extent that in some 
cases, such as in the version given of the tune French, com- 
pletely sets at defiance all attempts to discover the least resem- 
blance to the professed original. To one who has not heard these 
melodies sung, it is scarcely conceivable how a congregation can 
be kept in hand by a precentor while gliding over their endless 
mazes; but so familiar have they become by frequent use, and 
we believe also by sincere delight in their melodious windings, 
that it is no unusual thing to hear a Highland congregation 
either in the church or on the hill-side sing them almost as if 
with one voice, and with very little divergence indeed on the part 
of the individual singers. 

Besides being in itself interesting as a specimen of the 
ecclesiastical music of the Presbyterian Church in the North 
Highlands, Mr. Macbean’s book is suggestive of various points 
in connection with the religious history of the Highlands as well 
as questions bearing on the music of the Celt. There is no doubt 
that the use of the ordinary Psalm tunes in Highland churches is 
comparatively modern. Indeed, the present Gaelic version of 
the Psalms itself is quite a recent introduction. We learn from 
Mr. Macbean’s introduction that “ the first portion of the Psalter 
was published in Gaelic verse not earlier than 1659,” and, further, 
that “it was translated into the present measure for the express 
purpose of suiting the tunes used in the Lowlands and in Eng- 
land; and the Synod of Argyle, by whom it was published, 
craved indulgence for literary defects on the plea that this 
particular measure had never been used in Gaelic poetry 
before.” It had been well for Gaelic ecclesiastical music that 
the innovation in Gaelic prosody referred to by the Synod 
of Argyle had never been made, for I venture to say that it is 
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mainly responsible for the backward state of musical culture in 
our Gaelic churches. The metre chosen—the iambic—is totally 
unsuited to the language ; for while in the iambus the accent is on 
the second syllable, in Gaelic words the accent is invariably on the 
first. The very first word in the Gaelic Psalm book will indicate 
what we mean. “’S deannaicht an duine sin,” etc. Here the 
accent is naturally on the syllable “beann-” according to the 
invariable usage of the language, whereas both in scanning and 
singing, the accent is thrown on the second syllable, “ -naicht,” 
and so on throughout the whole version, the translation is weak- 
ened by the necessity imposed upon the translator of finding 
monosyllables to enable him to adjust the accent to the “ tunes 
used in the Lowlands,” and of having to permit the accent to 
be misplaced, as in the instance to which I referred. 

In his interesting introduction, Mr. Macbean touches on a 
question of considerable importance, and | sincerely hope he will 
devote his attention to its elucidation, namely, what style of music 
and psalmody prevailed in the churches of the Highlands between 
the Reformation, and the introduction of the version prepared by 
the Synod of Argyle. If the Reformed Church of the Highlands 
had any Gaelic psalmody at all immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, all trace of it seems to have died away, unless the custom 
which prevailed among old people of a past generation of in- 
toning the very chapter in their family devotions, be a survival of 
the practices of an earlier time. 

I believe the habit so common among Highland ministers of 
using their singing voice in the delivery of their prayers and 
sermons must be due to the frequency with which they have 
to conduct their services in the open air, where it is much more 
easy and effective to use the singing tones than the ordinary 
speaking voice. Any one who has been on board a large ship 
hears something similar, all the communications between master 
and man being conducted in long-drawn musical tones, as it 
would be quite impossible to make the speaking voice heard or 
understood at long distances, especially in a storm. To this may 
also be due the tendency among Highland worshippers to regard 
melody rather than harmony or even expressive singing. This 
tendency is exemplified in its most exaggerated form in Mr, 
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Macbean’s book, where the tones of the tunes are drawn out and 
diversified and slurred out of all possible recognition. The habit 
is interesting, but, like some other peculiarities of our church 
music, it must be condemned. It is inimical to just and proper 
musical expression, and tends to render the worship outwardly 
distasteful and unmeaning. Perhaps more deserving of reproba- 
tion, however, is the habit, also illustrated by Mr. Macbean, of 
reciting each successive line of the Gaelic Psalm before the 
congregation sings it. This practice originated at a time 
when there were few books and equally few readers. But surely 
the time has come when the Highlanders might shake themselves 
free of such leading strings, and learn to do in their religious 
worship as they can so easily and sweetly do in their secular 
singing, dispense with such humiliating and vicious expedients as 
reciting each line before singing it. These and many other 
interesting features of our Church psalmody and music will, I 
trust, occupy the attention of Mr. Macbean, and I am sure we 
shall gladly welcome his observations on them as we do his 
present most interesting little work. 

CROTCHET. 
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“VIII Mhios.] AN LUNASDAL, 1886. 
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MUTHADH AN T-SOLUIS. 
D AN CIAD CHR.—6 LA—9.6 F. ( AN CR. MU DHEIR.—22 LA—7.42 F, 
O AN SOLUS LAN—1I4 LA—6.24 F. | @ AN SOLUS UR—29 LA—O.54 F. 
|avbron| ee | an ici 
} es 
tua LLaidh MAD. |FBASG.|| MAD. |FEASG. 
|U. M. || U.M.|U.M. || U. M.| U. M. 
1|D| VI7. Donaich na dégh na Caingis ; 
An Lunasdal || 4.18 E || 2.58] 3.21|| 0.33] 058 
2|L| Bas Thdmais Mhic Thdmais, o/. | | 
leigh., F.C.R.* 1852 | 8.18% | 3.43) 4 7|| 1.23] 1.48 
3| M| Crunadh Righ Séumas III., 1460 || 4.21 E || 4.31] 4.55 | 2.11} 2.34 
4|C | Latha Calais, 1347 |) 8.15 L || 5-19) 5-43| 2.57] 3-20 
5| D | Bas Rob Dhuinn, 1778 ; Latha Traigh | 
Ghruinneart, 1598 || 4.25 E | 68 6.34 || 3.42] 4-4 
6| H| Lagh-ir nan Sgoilean, 1872 8.11 L | 7. 0| 7.27|| 4.28] 4.52 
7|S | [6] Breith Diuc Dhuneideann, 1844 || 4.29 E 7-58| 8.31|| 5.18] 5.46 
8| | VIII. Donaich an déigh na Caingis | 8. 64 | 9. 4| 9.41 || 6.16] 6.49 
9| L | Bas Chaiptein Mharryat, 1848 4-32 E || 10.18| 10.53|| 7.24] 8. 2 
10|M 8. 21 || 11.28) 11.59|| 8.40] 9.15 
11| C | Latha Dhailrigh, 1306 4.37E || ... | 0.29|| 9.48] 10.17 
12| D| Bacadh na Deise-Gaidhealaich 7-57L || 0.55| 1.17|| 10.43] 11. 6 
13| H| An t-Seann Lunasdal 4-42E || 1.39] 2. 1/| 11.29] 11.51 
14| S | Bas Tighearna Chluaidh, 1863 7.52L || 2.20| 2.37 0.10 
15| 9 | 7X. Donaich an dtigh na Caingis ; An | 
Fhéll Moire 4-45 E || 2.54] 3. 9|| 0.28] 0.45 
16| L | Latha Chillsaidh 7-47L || 3.24] 3.39]| £. 2] 1.19 
17|M| Bréith Shir Iain Hope, 1766 4.49 E || 3.55| 4.11|| 1.36] 1.52 
18|C | Latha Phreston, 1649 7-43 L || 427| 4.44|| 2. 8] 2.24 
19| D| Bliadhna Thearlaich, 1745 453 || 5-1| 5.18|| 2.39] 2.55 
20| H| B. Mhic Coinnich na ‘‘ Sar-obair,” 
1848 7.381 || 5.35 5-54 || 3-11 3.28 
21| § | Latha Dhunchaillinn 1689 4-57 E || 6.14] 6.36|| 3.45] 4. 4 
22| 9 | X. Donaich an déigh na Caingis 7.33 L 6.58| 7.23|| 4.25| 4.47 
23| L| Bas Wallace, 1305 | 5 1E | 7-53| 8.26|| 5.11) 5.41 
24| M| Féill Bhartolomeis | 7.281 || 9% 4| 9.44]| 6.14] 6.51 
25| C | Pongannan Pheairt, 1618 | 5. 4E || 10.23] 11. o| 7.31| 8.11 
26| D | Bas Phadruig Ghibson, 1829 7-23 L || 11.36] ... 8.50| 9.27 
27| H| Sealg Bhraigh Mharr, 1714 5. SE || 0.10] 0.38/| 10. | 19.29 
28| S| Breith Phrionns Albeirt, 1819 | 718 L | I. 4| 1.30|| 10.57 | 11.24 
29\ 0 | XZ. Donaich an déigh na Caingis | 5.12 E | 1.55 2.19 | 11.51 | oils 
30| L | Bas Chardinail York, 1807 | 7.141 || 2.43] 3.5] 017) O41 
31| M| Bas an Oll. Séumais Currie, 1805 5-16 E |) 3.27| 3-49|| I. 5 | 1.29 








